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His reputation in the college and its neighborhood, as a
writer and speaker, led the people of the town of Hanover to
invite him to deliver an oration on the 4th of July, 1800.
This, which was his first public performance, was printed. As
might be expected, it shows, in style and expression, marks of
the unripe taste of a youth of eighteen; but, in power of thought,
and strong grasp of tlie subject, it gives no uncertain promise
of the productions of a later period. The oration begins
with a rapid sketch of the history of the country, closing with
the glorious success of the Revolution. Several of the soldiers
of the Revolution were present, who were addressed in terms
of glowing admiration and gratitude. Many of the deceased
patriots of the Revolution were commemorated, and the loss
which the country liad recently sustained, in the death of
"Washington, was lamented in two or three paragraphs of some-
what high-flown language, such, however, as older speakers in
those clays were very apt to use. The closing paragraphs were
strongly Federal in.tHeir tone, full of denunciation of France
and of Bonaparte, wliom the young orator calls "the gascon-
ading pilgrim of Egypt." The faults of the discourse are such
as an audience, in sympathy with its sentiments, would easily
overlook; and it was, doubtless, heard with enthusiastic favor.

There is one other of Mr. "Webster's college productions,
which was printed at the time. This was a eulogy pronounced
at the funeral of his class-mate, Simonds, who died at Hanover,
in June of their senior year. There is, perhaps, nothing that
so profoundly moves a band of college youths as the death of a
class-mate, especially if it take place at the institution. In such
a closely-united circle of generous and aspiring young men, in
the morning of life, Death seems to come with an especial shock;
and if his shaft is aimed at one who has given more than ordi-
nary promise, and is more than usually beloved, there will be,
inevitably, from the nature of the emotions excited, more than
from any desire to ape the customs of the larger and older
world, an expression of what is felt, in the formal funeral ora-
tion, or other ceremony of that kind. The case of Simonds,
excepting in the ciretimstances of his death, was just such a, one
as that of which Landor afterward said, all that can be said in
such cases, when he wrote the beautiful epitaph, in five words